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Original Communications. 


ST MARY'S CONDUIT, LINCOLN. 


perience how valuable, how passionately 
coveted is that first necessary of life, wa- 
ter, which happily, in most English towns, 
from the abundant supply we now possess, 
is allowed in vast quantities to flow unre- 


named 
was then a regular calling. A consider- 
able number of poor men and women 
found occupation in those days in supply- 
ing the neighbouring houses from the con- 
duits. They carried the water in tankards 
and pails, the former being more commonly 
used by the men, and the latter by women. 
The name of William Lambe was long ho- 
noured in London for the conduit which 


erected in different parts of the country. 
Scott describes one at Flodden— vr 


‘ Drink, weary drink 
rer Ua Ser Bal ee 
Who built this cross and i? 


says M. Jorevin, who wrote in the time of 
Charles = wey Senger ar is ex- 
pected to be at some future period.” 

The aspect of the building is singular. 
In his ‘Picturesque Antiquities’ of Lincoln, 
Britton says—*“ This curious little edifice, 
adjoining the church of St Mary-le-Wick- 
ford, in the High street, serves as a 
reservoir for water.” It is thus noticed by 

:-— There lay in a chapel at the 
White Freeres, a marchaunt . caulled 
Ranulphus de Kyme, whose image was. 


he erected in Holborn, about the middle of thens taken and set up at the south 


Elizabeth’s reign. Many such were 
No. 1213.) 


ende of the new Castelle of the Conducte 
8 (vo, xuIv. 
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of Water in Wickerford.” Thus we find 
that the conduit was newly built when 
Leland saw it, about the year 1540; and 
from his description, and a-close efamina- 
tion of the building, it seems probable 
that the whole materials were brought 
from the Carmelites, or White Friars, im- 
peste ep the destruction of that 
house, which stood on the side 
of the.street. The statute of ulph de 
Kyme continued to lay where Leland found 
it, until the churchyard was rebuilt about 


ten years (1826), when the conduit 
was repaied ic was then set up at the 
back it, together f-o« another 


sepulchral.ifigy, which had also laid upon 
the wall. ‘Zhe ap this little 
structure isthat of a 
mental niches, arved 
a ite: eines 
some richly -decoratedicdhautry, p 
‘Koyms tsself at 


street, makes it 5 
It is now in a substamtital state ef repair, 
and may stand ‘forasmturies, usiless some 
notion of improvemet@hould eecasion its 
demolition. 





RECEPTION OF A MATRIMONIAL jy 


AMBASSADOR ‘TO QUEEN ELI- 
ZABETH. 
ImmeEpraTeLy after the succession of Queen 
Elizabeth to the throne all the royal 
fortune-hunters in Burope were on the qui 
vive to gain her hand. Among the 


country in 1559 to attempt to negotiate a 
marriage between Eric and the Queen. 
There is in the State Paper office a letter 
from Sir Henry Knolles, who was ap- 
pointed to‘receive the prince. His account 
of what passed on the occasion is in- 
teresting. The following is a copy of the 
letter above-mentioned :-— 
“Syr, “ 1559. 

“ At 7 of the clocke yn the mornyng, 
thys day, y came unto Harwyche: and at 
9:of the clocke, aftery had taryed ‘together 
with Sir Thomas Smythe yn the Duke’s 
hall more than halff an howre, y was ad- 
mytted unto - Duke’s —, who, 
syttyng yn a chayre withowt movyng 
hymeellf, offered me hys hande,—as yt 
semed by ‘the maner of the holdyng 
theroff, to kysse. But y that had bene 
0 se ‘bi up then to kysse the 
hand of ony subject, other than of the 


tage of my naturall prynce, after y 
with reverens kyssed myn owne hande 
y joyned my hande with hys, accordyng 
to maner of thys owr natyve countre. 
“The Queen’s messag he receaved very 
thankfully, but her mageste’s lettres he 
loked not on at that present; only he 
sayd he wolde take a tyme to delyberat, 
and then make me furder answer. . 
that y spake yn g how moche 
the Quene’s hyghnes rejoysed on hys be- 
halff that he had escaped the perylls of 
the seas, and was now saffly a 
wythin her Mageste’s realme, he ynter- 
rupted yt even as co{urtly] lovers doe; 
applyeng yt all her for a testymony 
of the Quene’s ynclynatyon towardes 
the lykyng of hys Embassade: wheryn he 
taryed:so moche, that y was: marveylously 
‘upon occasyon 


realme er theyr — allways to re- 
esive them most thankfully ;:and to omytt 
mo*maner of pee li favor, wherby 
they myght ether them honor, or 
shew them ony Whereunto 


semed to take great 

nyght, as he came homewardes, y was 
so bolde to enqwyre of him whether yt 
wolde vem hym to use my servyce ony 
longer ‘here; or otherwyse, yn case y sholde 
retorne, whether hys were y 
sholde say ony thyng on hys behelff unto 
the Quene’s Magesty? ‘He answered that 
he entended to wryte unto her hyghnes; 
and what e ‘he delyvered me hys 
lettres-y sholde knowe furder what to say. 
Afterwards, yn talke of hys removyng 
towardes London, y was very desyrous 
(by rayson of the dowtfalnes that he kept 
all men yn ‘so longe tyme), to know when 
he entended to take hys jorny that way. 
Whernunto he answered that, by rayson 
hys horse[s] were ympayred throughe the 
nm mes of the seas, they were not yet 
able to serve pb but after 4 or 5 days 
he thought he sholde be redy to. goe. Thus 
moche y thought yt my duty to sygnyfye 
unto you by lettres, yn as moche as y am 
ie myselff, —— = my tyme 
appoynted: wheryn y truste you 
wyll declare myn excuse unto the Quene’s 
Magesty. Thus, after myn humble com- 
mendatyons, I pray ‘God assiste you 
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ENGLISH LIFE 15 1H5 KIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Crarrer VI—Lorreries. 
(Contioned from page 245.) 


pve men for raising a peli lottery on 
suggested and instantly acted upon. The 
chance. for a twenty or thirty thousand 
pound prize was too dazzling, and the 
tickets were bought up almost as soon as 
they were issued; nay, scarcely had the 
“scheme” of a fresh lottery been an- 
nounced in the ‘ Gazette,’ before the offices 
of the pe to whom distribution of the 
tickets fell, were besieged by impatient 
applicants. The rage for lottery tickets 
was a species of monomania with which 
few people were not infected—from the 
nobleman who could afford to purchase “a 
whole ticket,” to the servant who raised a 
few shillings to buy “a sixteenth.” Long 
and serious was the consideration in the 
choice of an agent. Hazard was a famous 
name—he had sold the twenty thousand 
rize.in the last lottery; but then Good- 
had. a more propitious sound. The 
case was perplexing, and the anxious spe- 
culator long wavered in doubt and hesita- 
tion, till a glance at the long list of “ Prizes 
sold by Bish!!!” in former lotteries de- 
cided his choice, veal to Bish’s office 
accordingly he hied. But then interposes 
another momentous question—what num - 
ber shall he choose? Three is lucky, so i is 
twelve,—seven is unlucky; no, it shall be 
twelve—or he will consult a friend who 
has been fortunate in his former selections. 
He chose Tom Brown’s number for him, 
and it was a prize; he advised Jack Smith 
in his purchase, and it turned up a thou- 
sand pounds. Such was the general 
manner of selecting a number in the pur- 
chase of a lottery ticket; but occasionally 
a fortune-teller was consulted, and the 
figures which she pretended to discern, 
and which the superstition of her dupe 
readily pointed out, in the grounds of tea 
or the formation of the fire, were instantly 
noted down, and the ticket whose number 
corresponded, anxiously secured. This is 
no exaggerated picture—the recollections 
of many of my readers will testify to its 
trath. The superstition and credulity of 
lottery speculators were truly ridiculous 
—a squinting woman, auguring ill luck, 


was the most hideous demon they could 
under 


morning 
drawing,” what losses did it not portend ! 
But the eventful day which was to de- 
cide the fortune of thousands—pregnant 
with joy to some, and egy: many, 
perm more, now approaches, and the san- 
guine possessor of a lottery ticket—and 
already the fancied possessor of a prize. of 
twenty thousand pounds—disdains.to walk 
to the scene of his his anticipated triumph, 
and hires a hackney-coach from.the nearest 
stand to carry him to Guildhall. ..What, 
walk ! he—the holder of a ticket. which 
will soon be drawn a prize—psha!— 
“enach! coach ! —to Guildhall, jarve oe 
and fast too!” How crowded is the 
hall with anxious e.. beaming 
with hope, others betraying a mixed feel- 
ing—half hope, half fear.;others,, again, 
bent seriously on, the ground, the owners 
evidently wondering “ when the drawing 
will commence.” See—the sleeves of the 
bluecoat-boy, who is. to draw the prizes, 
are turned up at the wrist—and why is 
this? to prevent his concealing, as he. was 
once suspected of doing, a, prize beneath 
his cuff. And now the wheel revolves—a 
prize is drawn !—what. number ?—hark ! 
—silence there—ha ! is it. possible ?—Yes; 
yonder buxom servant, whose joy reflects 
its lively expression upon her smiling face, 
is the happy possessor of twelve hundred 
unds—a sixteenth of the prize! That 
babe who is fretting and screaming in its 
mother's arms is the all unconscious owner 
of another portion—and a long history the 
proud mother has to tell to the surround- 
ing crowd about that same screaming babe; 
how that she had purchased the ticket 
with the money which she had, saved. up 
when “ in service’”—how she had held him 
forth and allowed his little hand to dive 
among the tickets, and how he drew forth 
from the mass the identical one that had 
obtained the prize. But hark ! somethi 
withdraws the attention of her audience— 
a buzz has recommenced at the upper end 
of the hall; but now everything is hushed. 
Once more the wheel of fortune revolves, 
and, this time, is drawn—a blank! Note 
yonder man who has been straining and 
stretching his neck to hear the number 
pronounced, he is the possessor of the 
ticket. Poor fellow ! mark his counte- 
nance—how the ray of hope which had 
previously illumined it disappears on the 
announcement. This was his last at- 
tempt ; for years he had been hoarding 
up a little money for a risk in this lottery, 
and now he has lost his ali! Equally un- 


successful were all his former attempts, 
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last 

his last’ hope was’ blighted! The 
so suddenly and abruptly deprived 
of its only consolation, gives way before the 

shock, and madness and suicide succeed. 
This is one of the frightful: evils which 
the existence of state lotteries engendered ; 
im many cases they rendered the unfortu- 
nate speculator a manaic and a suicide—in 


ae » ocoetan — mn — a@ su- 
perstitious prejudice in favour of any par- 
ticularly propitious number, would, on 
payment of a shilling to the agent, effect 
an insurance on it, by which, in the event 
of its being drawn a prize, he would receive 
a certain sum of money. This practice, 
which was in fact a lottery on a smaller 
scale, was strictly prohibited by the 
vernment, as it superseded in some 
gree the purchase of the tickets, those 
persons who were ill able to procure them 
investing a shilling in this speculation. 
The consequence was, that these illicit 
proceedings were carried on in a surrepti- 
tious manner, the door being carefully se- 
cured against intruders before the agent 
would enter upon the insurance. But it 
was capable of being rendered a means of 
the most dishonest ices. Persons who 
were in the habit of attending the drawing 
of the lotteries frequently had their agents 
posted like telegraphs along the street, and 
the instant a prize was drawn, a messenger 
was sent to communicate the number to 
the first of these living telegraphs. The 
information was rapidly conveyed along 
the line till it reached the last, who forth- 
with hastened to the nearest office and in- 
sured the number; in a few minutes the 
agent received intelligence by some less 
rapid mode of communication that it was 
@ prize; and the sum insured was after- 
wards distributed among the accomplices 
in this dishonest act. 

Thus the lottery scheme was capable of 
being perverted to the worst purposes, and 
@ quarter of a century ago the parliament, 
taking into consideration the ruin and 
misery which it entailed, and the crime 
which it enco' |, passed an act abo- 
lishing it and g it illegal, and the 
termination of the war rendered this ill- 
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ticular number on his mind. actively 
set to work to buy as many shares as he 
he foll; of boing positi: the 
on t ly 80 ve on 
subject, but nothing could shake his .con- 
viction. The day of drawing having a 


i 
i 
7 
f 
if 


an- 

nounce to the confident speculator that his 

ticket had won the great prize ! 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 





MAHOMET’'S BIRTHDAY. 


Tuts day, April 27th, is a great day with 
the followers of Mahomet. All Mus- 


founder of their religion. We give a de- 
scription of the celebration at tii- 
nople two years ago, April 27, 1842:— 

As the Mussulman day commences with 
sun-set, its last rays had scarcely 
peared behind the heights of Daoud Pacha, 
now crowned with the green tents of the 
numerous battalions around the 
barracks, ere a salute from all the ships 
and batteries announced the approaching 
holy night. Shortly, also, the clusters of 
lamps that entwine the circular galleries 
of the minerets on both sides ofthe 
harbour and Bosphorus, were gradually 
lighted, and sparkled like groups of stars 
in the darkness; the imperial mosque of 
St Sofia, Achmet, Mahomet, Soliman, Os- 
man, the Princes, the Sultan Mother, and 
others, being distinguished from the rest 
not only. by their. commanding: position, 
but by their double and triple illuminated 


galleries, whence the Muesin chant: forth 
the call to prayer. Thefrontof the ° 


rial Cannon-gate (Top Kapon) at Sera 
point, those‘of the Arsenal and: Custom 
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those of the Sultana’s and Pacha’s 
and of all public buildings, being 
with illuminated festoons 
and devices, surrounded with transparen- 
cet formed snterd bat pleasing pee 
‘when seen from the water or 
the summit of the adjacent eminences. 


The dawn of the festival was ushered in raised cushion 
salutes similar to those that an- - 


EF 


nounced the close of the previous day. 
Then all was bustle and movement through- 
Out the vast city and its suburbs. 

At Beiram it is customary for the Sul- 
tan to proceed to the mosque in time for 
first or dawn prayer, but the festival of 


the Mevlood being of human and not of first 


divine a , regular prayers are - 
pent @ propitious moment for 
ceremony is selected between the pea 

— and <aeh wid-day prayers (Sabahh and 
Entily Namazy), the one said to have first 
bean practved by Adam, and the other by 
. The Sultan therefore quitted 
of Beshiktash, after performing 
his devotions privately, and then proceeded 
incognito (tebdil) in his fourteen-oared haik 
to the gate at Seraglio-point, whence he 
ascended to the of audience. Here 
his imperial Majesty held a levee, to which 
were admitted the vizier, moutti, grand 
dignitaries of state, and all persons entitled 
to the privileges of the rikhiab, kissing 
hands, or more properly speaking slippers, 
the same honour being paid to the Sultan’s 
foot by Moslems, as to that of his holiness 
at Rome by Catholics. Each individual 
having made his obeisance in the pre 
seribed form, by doing homage on both 
knees, and touching the imperial slipper 
with his forehead, they withdrew, and 
mounting their horses, left in the outer 
court, placed themselves in their proper 
places in the procession —those of inferior 
rank in front, and those of higher grade 
nearest the imperial person, which is 
always immediately preceded by the vizier, 
Sheik ul Islam, and captain pacha, and 
followed by the master of the horse and 
kislar aghassi, or, in the absence of the 
latter, by his deputy, the kapou khasse- 
kissy (private guardian, or agent of the 
gate). The grand marshal Reza Pacha 
having announced that all was prepared, 
the Sultan descended into the first court, 


Ba 


the contiguous to Santa Sofia. 
ee a 
Mourad, the founder, it was directed that 


canopy, close to the pulpit of the or 
preac’ } tm the 
He is attired in his green caftan and head 


shawl, and is guarded by a body of Cavass, 
all Prophet's: 1 kin, om likewise distin- 


Before the Sultan. reaches the mosque 
each person is seated; therefore, imme- 
upon his imperial Majesty ascend- 


Vizier and Sheik ul 8 
and bow to the sovereign. whole 
assembly make a similar obeisance, and 
the lattices being again closed, all.re-seat 
themselves, and the ceremony comments. 
This consists, firstly, of an oration or eu- 

logium of the Prophet, divided into three 
parts. The first portion upon this occa- 
sion was delivered from the it called 


idgi basshi (chamberlains of the hoase- 
hold) present to the Sultan a vase and 
ewer filled with rose-water, which the one 
pours over his hands, whilst the other 
offers a richly embroidered towel, and then 
two other chamberlains wave before him 
cassolets of silver, filled with burning aloe 
wood. At the same time a number of 


lets, and offer rose-water and to 
the visier, and all the “nasibe unite. 


nitaries, each sheik has terminated 
his portion of the eulogium, he descends 
from and is met by 
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down, and rebuilt st the cost of the Savoy 
consistory. Until 1734, the service was 
regularly and simultaneous! 


duced to the single building in Crown 
street, Soho. King George III, on ascend- 
ing the throne, renewed thé! grant of the 
Savoy; but their poverty compelled the 
French to cede their rights therein to the 
German Protestants in 1773. . In 1822, the 
Greek church was given up for that now 
in use in Edward street, Soho, a place b 
no means remarkable for its fitness. It is 
narrow and gloomy, and on entering it the 
inhabitant of London is startled at seeing a 
large black clock with yellow figures, such 
as is commonly seen in the tap room of 
an dld public house. Arrangements are 
making for placing the church in a better 
neighbourhood, and we are glad to see it 
mentioned in the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ that 
the Eolise Protestante Episcopale Francaise 
de Londres is offered every facility in their 
power to accomplish this desirable object 
by her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and that a piece of ground is 
likely to be secured for a site in the 
lately cleared at the south end of Char- 
lotte street, Bloomsbury. 





DEATHS OF AGED. PERSONS. 


Tuovuen the winter just closed has not 
been very severe, it has proved most fatal 
to many old persons. Two remarkable 
cases we find in the last ‘ Berwick Warder.’ 
—“ James Stuart, who called himself a 
descendant from royalty, and whose name 
has several times been lately brought 
before the public, breathed his last on 
Thursday. week. He was born in the 
time of I, or early in the reign of 
George II, for he had reached the great 
age of 116 years and three months. 
Even. now, it is said, his time could 
scarcely yet be said to have come in the 
course of nature, for his death was the 
result of an injury in the hip joint, oc- 
casioned by a fall on Thursday last week. 
In his anxiety to get out of doors, to enjoy 
the | recent sunny weather, his foot got 
entangled, and he was thrown down. Any 
injury, however slight, was almost sure to 
have proved fatal, and accordingly the 
utmost care and skill were unavailing.” 
We are glad to learn from the re- 
spectable journal we have quoted. that the 
last days of the veteran were comfortable. 


ly performed in = 





gone to Berwick-for i y 

of the Jast ordinances of the church to 
“which -he fed were administered to 
him—after that morning, recollection and 
observation recurred at fitful inter- 


gton. 
“Tt may be satisfactory to know, now 
that all. poor Jamie’s wanderings: have 


and. the ‘old man lately bestowed his 
blessing on Mr Jaffray, and said, ‘ That he 
hadna been sae weel aff this hunder year.’ 
The most vigilant means were adopted of 
administering to him the comforts best 
suited to his case. And it must 
be stated that his wife, who is his junior 
by whole generations, tended and kept 
him with care and assiduity truly ex- 
emplary. He was buried on the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 14th inst. Above two 
thousand persons assembled at Tweed- 
mouth churchyard. His coffin bore the 
inscription, ‘ James Stuart, aged 116,’ Ac- 
cording to his own statement, he was born 
on Christmas-day, in the year,1728. 

The other death we have to mention 
took place at Dunbar, on the 6th instant, 
Mrs J. Reaburn, ninety-two. Mrs R 
was a most rigid Cameronian, and retained 
in her possession the flag of the covenant, 
which was borne by her grandfather at the 
battle of Bothwell Brig. Although some- 
what tattered, still all the emblems and 
inscriptions are perfectly legible. The 
old lady prized it beyond rubies, and has 
transmitted it as an heir-loom to her 
family. Many have heard, with much 
pleasure, Mrs Reaburn recite the events of 
that stern ah! Aad period, and fight 
all the battles of her ancestors o’er again 


with the most sincere and romantic en- 
thusiasm, declaring that unless the stern 
Principles of that eventful. era were 
adopted her native country was in a 
state of heathenism, and would never 
prosper. 














Crest. On a mount, ppr., a 





THE NOBLE HOUSE OF SOMER 
Cooks, the fi name of this noble house, 
i known in Kent early in the reign of 
ward]. Its wearers were of importance 


in that county till their removal to Glou- Richard, 


enry VIII. 
1omas Esq., of Bishop’s Cleve, 
in the county of Gloucester, married Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of —— Holland, of Lan- 
cashire, by whom he. had ten sons and 
three daughters, and was succeeded, at, his 
decease, in 1601, by his second, then his 
eldest, surviving son, Richard. This gen- 
tleman purchased the estate of Castleditch, 
in Herefordshire, and settled there. He 
married Judith, daughter and co-heiress of 
John Eliot, ., of London, by whom he 
had two sons, Thomas and Richard ; the 
former succeeded to his estates at his death, 
He married Anne, daughter of Ambrose 
Elton, Esq., of Ledbury, in the county of 
Hereford, by whom he had five sons and 
three daughters. On his decease: he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, John, who, 
dying unmarried, the pro 


of Castleditch, who died in 1724, leaving 
an only daughter and heiress, who be- 
came the wife of her cousin, John Cocks. 
The youngest of the five sons of Tho- 
mas above mentioned, in 1692 re- 
ieee the city of Worcester in par- 

: t, and the borough of Droitwich 
afterwards, He married Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Somers, Esq., of Clifton- 
upon-Severn, in the county of Worcester, 
and sister and co-heiress of John, Lord 
Somers, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, whose honours ired at. his 
lordship’s death in. 1716. e issue of 
this marriage was two, sons and three 
daughters. The youngest daughter mar- 
ried Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor, and created Lord Hardwicke. 


er in the reign of H 


Mr Cocks was succeeded by his eldest 





Arms, . Sa. a chev., or, between three stage’ scal and atti ar. 
ledges tecwsdandsan. or 


rs. On, ¢ cettée, vert: a] ‘ 
Prodesse quam conspici.” “To do good rather than be conspicuous.” 


son, James Cocks, Esq., of Bruckmans, rani 
the county of Hetiond: and M.P. for Rye- 
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this ‘marriage—ten sons 


daughters. Mr Cocks 


1772, and raised to the 
1784, by the title of Lord 
Evesham. 


Eliot, county of Cornwall, and sister of 
Edward, first Lord Eliot. She died January 
1, 1771, leaving issue John Somers, the 


_ He was lord lieutenant of - 
shire, recorder of Gloucester, and high 
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steward of Hereford. He married, first, “Those who have read Rush’s ‘ Inquirien’ 









March 18, 1785, Margaret, only daughter .aa@ other writings, are aware that he was 
of the Rev. Treadway Russell Nash, D.D.: gay Much exposed to the yellow fever in 
This lady died February 19, 2821, leaving’. oo gong er —- —— it 
ad three a Jn rage aga ws om pans is owed exemption 
mers, and James Somers.’ Fhe i - grt 
born in’1786, was killed in the Peninsular som the disemme, fn pert at least, to his great 
war, at the assault sation ye October 8, 
1812. He was unmarri The second had 
became the wearer of the title. The third, food, 
born January 9, 1790, is in holy orders. 
The Earl was married a second time, June3, 
1834, to his cousin Jane, danghter of James 
Cocks, Esq., and relict of the Rev. George 
Waddington. He died in 1841, when his 
son John Somers Cocks came to the title. 
The present peer married, February 4, 
1815, Caroline Harriet, youngest daughter 
of Philip, third Earl of Hardwicke, by 
whom he has issue born eater, 
July 14, 1819, and three daughters. sickly parts of the southern United States, 
= from ; 






the sickly season, one of his companions who 
went out with him died of the fever. Mr 
James was attacked slightly, but recovered. 
“ Another vegetable-eater—the Rev. Mr 
Crocker—went out toa sickly part of Africa . 
some years since, and hag remained at his 












VEGETABLE DIET DEFENDED. m™*tter where we are so that our dietetic 


A rampuet has appeared bya Dr W. A. «Mr G. McElroy, of Kentuc 

‘Alcott, of Boston, in the U. © Itishardly several sonthe of Yee nest sickly vase ln 
enough to call it a defence of most ‘Afinca, in the 
diet; the writer goes the length not merely gece a! gm ge alge age 
of strongly insisting on the importanceand the whole time. on his 
value of it, but almost, if not wholly, de- Passege home, he abstained wholly from 
nounces the use of animal food. Thestyle **msl food, living on rice and other farine- 
of the Doctor is peculiar. Some of his renyibta, memserstignname nig 

Americaniems almost puzzle us to decide _ Ancient history and modern experience 
on theirexact meaning; but not'todwell he boldly arrays on his side of the ques- 
on trifles, we owe it to him to say his little tion :— 


book is written with a kindly feeling which “The Jews of Palestine, two thousand 
gives it.a claim to respectful consideration. 9g, lived chiefly on vegetable food. 
He brings together a body of evidence in certain was indeed admissible 


kinds, 
support of his theory. He shows that in by their law; but, except at their feasts, and 
some cases the advantages of flesh eating 08 special occasions, they ate chiefly bread, 
are illusory; that a stimulus is given fora "ilk, honey, and fruits. 
time, which eventually fails, and leaves the, “- Laurence says that * the Greeks and Ro- 
balance of strength and enjoyment on the Pity” pda Byrn nd 
Side of the man who is content with vege- jived almost entirely on plain vegetable pre- 
table fare. In many circumstances of parations.” 
difficulty and danger he maintains that ~ “The Irish of modern days, as well as the 
getable food has preserved life. He Scotch, are confined almost wholly. to vege- 
eays:— table food. So are the Italians, the Germans, 


“It is ae paatioyien, ten, torcheeet Yet, where shall we look for finer specimens 
eer ake Go edaneteniom onan in these countries? The females especially © 


he went thro every form of exposure to 
disease, gps per- men — Scotch and Irish for example 
—are they weaker than their bret! the 
And had it not been for Eogtigh, who use more animal food?” 
tain to diet, I know of no reason why his © Nor does he stop here; the Doctor 
life might not have been served many ceeds to show the moral evil sesulting from 
mA a ar time. the slaughter of animals, and would have 
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THE GREAT CONDE. 
Tue Prince of Condé, whose ee 
success on the field of battle con 


be the pride of his country, 


that were animals left to theme! 
old age, are evils which, were the: 
aptly 
LAST MOMEN'S OF oe 
CHARACTERS.—WNo. EX. 
strangely chequered life. At 


of reasoning on the subj 
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of the slaughter h 
weaknesses and vii 
and has not in 
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then finished settling his affuire, 


i 


uested his son, whose tenderness and 
well knew, to supply any omission he 


custom and Christian humility. He then 
received the last unction, and his piety was 
not disturbed by the loud sorrows of his 
afflicted family. 

“Almost immediately after this awful 
ceremony had taken place, the Duke d’En- 
ghien arrived from Versailles, with the 
pleasing information that the king, out of 
cospect to the great Condé, pardoned the 

mce de Conti. The prince still continued 
alive to pleasurable emotion, and satisfaction 
beamed on his dying countenance. He told 
his son he could not have brought him more 
pleasing intelligence, and asked for the letter 
which he had dictated, that his grateful 
acknowledgments might be added. 

“ His. worldly and Christian duties being 
now fulfilled, the prince yielded without re- 
straint to paternal tenderness; he soothed 
and conversed an hour with his son, to whom 
he had always been Pweg J attached ; he 
then asked for the Duchess oe and, 
causing everybouy to retire, exhorted the 
duke and his consort to always live in that 
harmony by which they had’ hitherto been 
united, After giving them advice, founded 
on the experience of an eventful life, he em- 
braced his children with that touching effu- 
sion of sensibility which never dies in the 
virtuous and fee ing heart ; they kneeled 
at his feet, drowned in tears, and asked his 
blessing, which he bestowed. 

* When the prince said, ‘ My son, you will 
soon have no father,’ the Duke d’Enghien, 
who was at his feet, overcome with tendere 
ness and grief, swooned away; on his reco- 
v he threw himself in his father’s arms, 

conjured the prince ‘to forgive him any 


offence he might have committed.’ ‘You 
have been as good a son,’ replied Condé, ‘as 


T have endeavoured to be a father.’. He then 
recommended his household to the duke— 
they requested to see the prince for the last 
time. dé did not shrink from the deso- 
lating spectacle; he suffered them to come; 
he was no doubt moved by the grief, con- 
sternation, and despair which his numerous 
attendants displayed, cut nothing could 
shake the stoic fortitude of his soul. 

“ The fatal moment slowly a; hed ; he 
asked ‘how long he might poo ly survive ?’ 
and was told, ‘ tha alone could decide.’ 





this awful crisis the Prince de Conti arrived, 
and the Condé had the happiness to 
see him he died; he him to 


marae preserved his understanding to the 
ast moment, and expired on Monday, De- 
cember 1], at seven in the morning! 

“The Duke d’Enghien, who had retired 
into an adjoining apartment, alarmed by the 
movement he he wished to enter his fa- 
ther’s room; he was, however, at’ first pre- 
vented, and conveyed to his apartments, but 
it was found impossible to retain him; he 
forced his way to the chamber, knelt at the 
bedside of his father, whose face was covered 
with a handkerchief, and exclaimed, while 
tears flowed in torrents, ‘Oh God! is that my 
father? This is all, then, that remains of 
that great man!’ It was with difficulty they 
could force him from the excruciating spec- 
tacle, which became more heartrending by 
the presence of the Duchess d’Enghien and 
the Prince de Conti.”: 





ON THE SUCCESS OF GENERAL TOM THUMB. 
Great isillustrious Thumb’s renown, 

It ought to make the welkin ring ; 

More giants he has made come.dowr, 

Than ever fell to Israel’s king. 

Hoppy the father of this pet, 
‘0 him all rivals must succumb, 

For he may boast ’tis his to get, 

The London world beneath his Thumb. 


Pudding on the hills.—A country news- 
paper gave rather incorrectly a quotation 
from Croly’s ‘Cataline.’ It ought to have 
run thus— 





“She would 4 
And gaze, when morn was buddingon thehills, 
As if she saw the stooping pomp of gods.” 
The } in the word budding had a p for a 
substitute, which caused it to read— 
“When morn was pudding on the hills.” 


The compositor excused himeelf by saying 
the type had been made all pie. 


Mechanics of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries.—Mechanism made considerable 
strides. Albertus Magnus made a speak- 
ing head, and an automaton human figure, 
which arose and opened a door when it 
was knocked: at. Roger Bacon madea 
mechanical flying pigeon. 

















the Harleian library. 
% After ot hartie comendacions. Albeit 


; sn ; will 
that in the opinion of all good and obedi. therof 


ent subjects it maie wel be thought yt the 
good lawes, orders, and customes made and 
used in this Realme, for the due observacion 


of the lent and fish daies, and of Lres from —— 


yere to.yere declaring her Macs pr’cise com- 
mandment in. that behalfe; the matter of 
ytselfe also, being so agreable wa, the na- 
ture of oF country, environed on all p* with 
the Sea—very apte to be p’vided and fur- 
pearseagvet = me dec engt oem = 
ercise 0! g and maryners, being the 
chefest Fortes for the defence of the 
Realme, might be sufficient to cause the 
same to be duly observed and kepte, yet 
being given to understand howe neglygently 
the same. hath ben loked into on 


ptes of this Realme, wherby Pe only church. 


thabuse increaseth and crepeth further 
and further, to the contempt of the said 
lawes and commandments, but also by 
os of such licentiousnes be is raised 
an wen in places, a great 
dearth and ecarcitie victualls, to the great 
griefe of her Matte and the hurte and 
pjudice of her subjects: It hath bene 
therfore thought meete, and so by her 
Matic is most straightlie commanded, that 
like as in her Mati owne household, and in 


the Cittie of London, and the p* nereabout, - 


verie straight order is taken that no fleshe 
shall be killed or eaten in these forbidden 
tymes, so the like is appointed to be ob- 
served in all p*s of the and.there- 
fore we do require you verie .earnestlie, to 
devise by all good meanes how the same 
maie be best observed. And in that pe we 
are to put you in mynd that nothing shall 


THE MIRROR: 


(the which her Mate by all'her actes seketh 
to remove), we doubt not but everie of you 
i t 


ALSINGHAM.—CHR. 





DOINGS OF THE PURITANS AT 
WINCHESTER. 


Wuen Cromwell's soldiers were at Win- 
chester, they aimed at proving their reli- 


“No place, however sacred, can be se- 
cure ne ood the ravages eh eee 
frenzy sometimes prom men to 
commit ; but one is at a loss to account 
for that savage barbarity which could 
lead even the most dissolute of the human 
species so far to forget their common 
nature, as to violate the rites of sepultare 
which in all nations have been held sacred, 
and to ransack for plunder the mansions 
of the dead. 

“We find this puritanic army, which 
had engaged in the ee 
the support and defenee of the gion 
of their country, disgracing 

itself, by actions’ of the most 

atrocity.’ ‘The bodies of the ancient British 
thelr bones made use of in the deatraction 
of the windows of the church. 
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REMARKABLE EPITAPH IN THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCHYARD. 
In Memory of 
THOMAS THATCHER, 
@-grenedier in the a oe battalion of 
who died of's fever contracted by 
small beer, 


Here lies an honest Ham grenadier, 
Who kill’d himeclf by g cold small 


Soldier! be warn’d by his:untimely fall, 
And ‘ou * a hot, drink strong, or none 
t all. 


ai 

“This monument being decayed, was 
renewed by the officers of the royal 
artillery and of the West Kent.and Sussex 
regiments of militia, in garrison at Win- 
— in 1781, and the following couplet 
“ An honest soldier never is forgot, 

‘Whether he died by musket or by pot.” 





Rebiew. 


Records of Israel. By Grace Aguilar, 
‘Author’ of the ‘Magic Wreath,’ &c. 
Mortimer. 


ing good to evil, is in nothing more con- 
spicuous than inthe ferocity with which the 


Bret of the tales, 
= a Jewish fers Beg Eshcol, for a 
ong establis: i 
inttaced: to a family w 
presents 


5 


Benault, “shed blood enough,” seems to 
be: her motto, and all for whom she has 
fall beneath the 


agreeabl. 
varied, and the ex mts of a crear’ 


wife to save a beloved husband are suc- 


cessfully pictured. They are ingenious 
(we maust not inquire too nicely into their 
practicability), but in the end unfortn- 
nate. After some well- incidents, 
we find both condemned by the Inquisi- 
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silver,,closed the proces- 
“We have no to linger on the cere- 
monies always attendant om the burning of 


Inquisitorial prisoners. Although from the 
more private nature of the rites, these cere- 


blazing brands. 
“There was no ¢ 
4 le they were, yet calm 
and firm; ell of human had 


is no unity like His unity’ were the words 
which that pre pause, aoe 
distinct, , and musical as i 

and it was the sweet tones from 
woman’s lips, #0 in their melody, 
the nature started.. It was the.signal 


of their fate. ia Se on ae 
forward; the brands were @ 

i tlezed up be- 
neath their hand—when, at that moment, 


heard. The 

and rocked again, as the billows of the 
a ee ee ae It was ® mo- 
ment of untold horror e crowd, assem- 


mercy! save us yet n! Be with 
the ond!’ he exolaimed; and faith winged 
in 


comparative safety lay; but ere he reached 
= me eran | le _ and sounds of 

orror yawned way! E 
end end avenue was choked 





while every second minute a new impetus 
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The ties of 

in the wild search for safety, Indie 
vidual life alone a worth 
None dared seek fate of 
dared ask, ‘Who lives?’ in that one scene 
of universal death. Prone ; 

“@ i Ad ‘ 

burden; on,,over the piles of ruins; on, un- 
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of driven full speed over the 
stones; and this, with the 
of women, hoarser 





No man will supply thy want.” 
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72 


he Cuber 


New Westminster Bridge.—Mr 
@ new iron bridge 


has 

at West- 
iene, ata cost of 185,000/., by which 
navigation and trade of the river would 
the effect upon the — 


i ids. of _ 

From Col. Napier we that there is 
no lack of game in t. He says, “ Our 
to afew after 


and to . breathing, though 
without effect, both dogs and horses after 
the -gazelles we sometimes met with 
during ‘our more distant excursions into 
the nee and = phbeigee A went off 
as on the wings of the wind, disappearing 
amidst its boundless sands.” 


Romans, wishing to natu- 
ralize in their city the Veientine‘worship 
of Juno, before they. proceeded to move 
her statue first asked the goddess, “ Visne 
Romam ire Juno ?”—“ whether she, was 
willing to go to Rome?” 

Ancient Trees at Mexico. —On entering 
the of Chipultépéc, the first 
object that strikes the eye is the magni- 
ficent Cypress (Sabino, Ahiahuété, or 
Cupressus disticha), called the Cypress 
of Montezuma. It had attained its full 
growth when that monarch was on the 
throne (1520), so that it must be at least 
four hundred years old, yet it retains all 
the vigour of youthful vegetation. The 
trunk is forty-one feet in ci ce, 
yet the height is so majestic, as to make 
even this enormous mass appear slender. 
On a close inspection, it appears to be 
composed of three trees, the trunks of 
which unite towards the root. 

Necessary Information.—A German an- 
atomist commences one chapter thus:— 
The nose: this: i + organ occupies 
a conspicuous position on the human face, 
of which it is a prominent feature, being 
situated in most subjects immediately 
below the forehead, between.the eyes, and 
abeve the mouth!” 





THE MIRROR.” 


had, or other 
ket concise dees see 
: juen ws 
and matter are tie and indivisible.” 


four or five penny pieces, has uo objection 
to carry half a dozen stamps in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

Mr Sinclair—This admired vocalist, 
after a long absence, has returned to Scot- 

and was to give a farewell concert at 
Glasgow last night. 

How to Breed Travellers.—Children des- 
tined by their parents to be travellers 
should be thrown into a pail ‘of ice the 
moment they are born, and then trans- 
ferred for half an hour to the kitchen fire: 
they may have to swim across frozen 
rivers, and run a race in the torrid zone 
more than once before they die:—they 
should be often fed on bread and water, 
and sometimes not at all. They may dis- 
like this at the time, but they will thank 


their ts for it hereafter.— Continental 

Sacrilege in Ancient Days.—When Alci- 
biades and his associates were accused of 
insulting the public religion of Attica, 
the writing} of accusation set forth that 
‘“ Alcibiades had committed 


sacrilege 
towards Ceres and te crag by imitating 
the mysteries, and sho them to his 
preg rd in the same in which 
the phant showed the sacred things; 
and by calling himself the hierophant, 
~— the torch-bearer, and Theodorus 
the herald.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We decline Mr D,’s poem, but are aby a by his 
letter. He may always expect fair play in the 
‘ Mirror.’ 
The ‘ Elegy on a Young Gentleman’ is too dismal 


Sor us. 
‘ Blindman’s Buff’ might “‘ amuse children learning 
to read,” but not those who have learned to think. 
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